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THE LYGISQGUR 1 

The Icelandic sagas are, as is well known, of very diverse kinds, 
both as to literary style and subject matter, and their literary 
study has made as yet but little advance beyond a tentative classi- 
fication according to subject matter into fslendingasQgur, konunga- 
sggur, fomaldarsQgur, riddarasQgur, lygisQgur, etc., the dividing 
line being not always sharply defined The fundamental difficulty 
to an understanding of the literary-historical development of the 
saga is that of gaining an insight into the mutual relationship of 
oral and written sagas. The organic course of development of 
saga-composition was an oral one (Rosenberg 2 has not exaggerated 
this fact), which course was crossed at various points by the partly 
independent line of development of saga-writing. Icelandic saga- 
writing, as other writing of the Middle Age, was in its beginning a 
scholarly rather than popular literary accomplishment, and con- 
clusions from it as to the nature of oral saga-relating, while of 
vital importance, must be drawn with extreme care. A systematic 
investigation of Old Norse prose-style has now become an impera- 
tive necessity. The only important contribution to our knowledge 
of the saga-literature as a whole since Rosenberg, if we except the 
somewhat unwieldy collection of material offered by Heinzel, 3 has 
come through the researches of Olrik in the sources of Saxo Gram- 
maticus' legendary Danish history. 4 The great value of Olrik's 
work lies in the fact that he has on the whole sharply defined and 
masterfully interpreted one of the earliest considerable records of 
the Icelandic art of saga-relating and has thus given a definition 
of the fomaldarsaga together with the key to its real significance. 
The fornaldar saga is an Icelandic form of treatment of the Germanic 
hero-legend and as such must be recognized as the initial stage of 

1 This is a somewhat revised version of a paper read at a meeting of the 
Modern Language Association in Ithaca, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1909 (Cf. Publications 
M. L. A., XXV, Appendix, p. XXII, 1910). 

2 Nordboernes Aandsliv, II, 175 ff. 1879. 

3 Beschreibung der hi. Saga (Silz.-ber. d. kaiserl. Akad. 4. Wiss. Wien, 
Phil.-hist. CI., XCVII, Heft 1, 107 ff.) 1880. 

4 Kilderne til Sakses Oldhislorie, I, II, 1892, 1894; to these should also be 
added Cederschiold, Fornsbgur Suftrlanda, 1884 and Meissner, Die Strengleikar, 
1902. 
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the Icelandic saga generally. 6 It did not, at any rate commonly, 
take the form of a simple prose-narrative, but was interspersed 
with verses, single, in groups, or constituting complete poems. 6 
No reason whatever has been adduced for believing that these were 
originally in any other metre than the simple fomyr&islag, certainly 
not that any of them were in the artificial Scaldic metres. 7 There 
was no very sharp line of demarkation between the fomaldarsaga 
and the Eddie song dealing with heroic legend, but the one passed 
by degrees into the other. 8 This type of saga maintained itself 
in Iceland alongside the various secondary type's at least until 
well into the fourteenth century and furnished, as did the others, 
material for the rimur. 

The konungasQgur introduce us to the other line of development, 
namely that of the written saga. They are, as we know them, 
prevailingly in their origin the historical biographical works of 
scholars. However much they may be indebted for language and 
style to the popular saga, they readily betray their different author- 
ship. Such verses as they include are of the Scaldic type, often in 
drdttkvcztt, and cited as historical sources. 

Just between these two types stand the IslendingasQgur, and how 
much they owe to the one and how much to the other still remains 
to be determined. Hence in no little part the unsatisfactory 
nature of most literary-historical treatments of the saga-literature. 
Their many verses in drdttkvmtt they certainly do not have from 
the fomaldarsaga tradition, though that these are authentic or even 
consciously used as historical sources is by no means so clear as in 

6 This is in essential agreement with the conception of Olrik, which is 
combated by Heusler (Die Anf tinge der isl. Saga in Abhandl. kgl. preuss. Akad. 
Wiss., 1913, PhU.,-hist. CI., Nr. 9; published in 1914). 

• That the Icelandic saga as a new form of treatment of Germanic hero- 
legend was in some degree inspired or influenced by Irish literary forms can 
hardly be gainsaid, though one cannot easily subscribe to all the contentions 
of the Bugges, father and son. That the saga-form was common to other 
Scandinavian countries than Iceland one is inclined with Heusler to deny; 
certainly there is no convincing evidence of it. 

' The verses of the late Ragnars saga constitute no proof of such original 
usage. 

8 Cf. for example with Saxo the Helgakvi'Sur of the Edda and the "Eddica 
minora." It is hardly necessary to say that the Eddie songs are as a class older 
and that their literary form represents in all essentials the original common 
Germanic form of treatment of hero-legend. 
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the case of the konungasogur. 9 While the fact is undisputed that 
this class of sagas has drawn its material largely from oral 
tradition, we have on the other hand as Ker maintains, 10 and as is 
generally conceded, no reason to infer that their literary form rests 
entirely or even primarily upon the oral tradition of saga-relation. 11 
It is a significant fact that just this union of the popular with the 
literary in the stricter sense of the word should have produced the 
flower of the Icelandic saga-literature. 

The fornaldarsQgur did not until later attract the attention of 
Icelandic writers, and then certainly not as historical sources. 
There is good reason to suppose that they were less elaborated, or 
certainly less painstakingly so, and they obviously stand a degree 
nearer the popular style, the style it is true of a somewhat later 
period. In fact it would seem that they may, in a number of cases, 
be regarded as records of orally related popular sagas, that the 
written and oral lines of development here really coincide. How- 
ever that may be, the art of writing had undoubtedly become more 
generally disseminated and the writers of these sagas, if it be 
necessary to credit them with the authorship, certainly stood nearer 
the popular taste; 12 the result must be much the same in either case. 

In the course of the thirteenth century another type of saga was 
introduced, namely the romances of European chivalry, first by 
way of Norway, where by command of king Hakon Hakonarson 
(|1263) many of them were translated, finally reaching Iceland, 
where they were somewhat independently recast. These riddara- 
sogur introduced to Iceland in some measure the terms and usages 
of chivalry and helped to modify the Icelandic literary taste. 

On the basis of the tslendingasQgur, the fornaldarsQgur, and 
later with a strong influence of these foreign romances the Ice- 
landers developed apparently about the middle of the thirteenth 

» Cf. Gering, Zeitschr.f. deuische Philol, XLI, 233, 1909. 

10 Epic and Romance, 210 ff., 1908; cf. already Maurer, Zeitschr.f. d. Philol., 
I, 73 f., 1869. 

11 In so far as the Islendingasqgur belong within the line of oral saga- 
development they represent but the final stage of hero-legend among the Ice- 
landers, the earlier stage being divisible as to chronological content into the 
pre-viking with Germanic (sometimes including Scandinavian)heroes, and the 
early viking with exclusively Scandinavian (pre-Icelandic) heroes; to a full 
appreciation of the Islendingasogur an understanding of this very vital rela- 
tionship is indispensable. 

" Cf. J6nsson, Lit.-hisl., II, 262, 1897. 
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century a fictitious romance quite their own, an Icelandic novel. 
So far as material is concerned the fictitious development of the 
fslendingasaga may be termed the skrQksaga, that of the fornaldar- 
saga the lygisaga. It may be confidently asserted that neither of 
these two words was used in Iceland to apply to the group of sagas 
thus passing under its name. SkrQksaga seems to have been especi- 
ally favored in the usage of the church, designating the kind of tale 
told by the Greeks, 13 the heathen generally, 14 or even the devil's 
emissary Odin himself, 16 and appears from the context in which it 
is commonly found to have been an especially invidious epithet of 
that which was not true. Nor did lygisaga itself mean anything 
more than "false report," "false narration," or "lie" generally. 
Even in the one place 16 where it does definitely refer to a particular 
saga, namely the Hromundar saga Gripssonar, it is obviously put 
with humorous effect into the mouth of king Sverrir and is not to 
be understood as a special term for a definite class of sagas. 17 The 
words (at least lygisaga) are, however, sufficiently generally ac- 
cepted as termini of the fictitious sagas, which purpose they serve 
admirably, even in the contempt that they express for this literary 
genus. 

While the distinction between the relatively historical fslendinga- 
saga and the skrQksaga is a fairly clear one, there is even here a 
gradual transition from the more to the less historical and finally 
to the wholly fictitious narrative; in the case of the jornaldarsaga, 
which is itself much further removed from history, the transition to 
the lygisaga is still less abrupt, so that it is often not easy to demon- 
strate the difference. 18 In fact a good part of the sagas for which 
Rafn invented the term jornaldarsaga are, in the sense in which 
Olrik uses the word, not JornaldarsQgur at all, but lygisQgur, while 
others represent all degrees of transition, and Rafn could hardly 

13 Stjdrn, ed. Unger, page 87, line 25. 

14 Stjdrn, p. 90, line 16. 

16 Fornmanna Sogur, II, 142 {Flat. I, 377); it refers here particularly to local 
Norwegian legends. 

'• Sturlunga, ed. Kalund, I, p. 22, line 19. 

" Cf. Modern Philology, IX, 388, 1912; Heusler, op. tit., 21 ff. (Heusler 
denies the humor). 

18 In the case of the konungasogur such a fictitious stage is, of course, 
practically impossible; the nearest approach is the inclusion of various extrane- 
ous unhistorical matter in later versions; cf. Nordal, Om Olafden Helliges Saga, 
1914. 
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have dreamed that his term would some day be applied to the 
tales of Saxo Grammaticus. If the two terms have any scientific 
value at all, they must however be applied in the sense of Olrik, 19 
and the point of distinction becomes inevitably the consciously 
fictitious origin of the lygisaga as contrasted with the legendary 
basis of the fomaldarsaga. When the hero of a saga is a character 
from the heroic legend and the story told of him is based, at least 
in its main features, on this legend definitely associated with him, 
we have a fomaldarsaga. Icelandic fornaldarsogur are then the 
Hrolfs saga kraka, the Ragnars saga lofibrokar, the Qrvar-Odds saga, 
the Hdlfs saga, possibly also the Ketils saga hczings, the Grlms saga 
lotiinkinna and the Ans saga bogsveigis, together with the Volsunga 
saga, the Hervarar saga and the Asmundar saga kappabana; to the 
same class belong in their origin the anecdotes of the Ynglinga saga, 
the lost Skjoldunga saga and the sources, so far as they are Ice- 
landic, of Saxo's first nine books, to which list must still be added 
various lost sagas, only allusions to which or to whose heroes remain, 
and sagas, verses of which are preserved in Eddie fragments incor- 
porated in the songs of the several Helgis and elsewhere. 

Although, as we have noted, there is in some cases reason to 
doubt whether the sagas of Rafn's second and third volumes 
should be placed in the one or the other category, yet, taking the 
Frifipjdjs saga classed by Olrik with the lygisogur for a key, we may 
place here further the ])orsteins saga Vikingssonar, the now lost 
Hrfrmundar saga Gripssonar and all the sagas of the third volume, 
unless the Gongu-Hrdlfs saga prove on careful investigation to con- 
tain in some form old legends associated with the person of its 
hero. 20 The case is similar with the Yngvars saga vffifqrla. 21 It 
may happen that the hero is mentioned in earlier sources as a 

19 Cf . also Maurer, Uber die Ausdriicke altnord., altnorw. und island. Sprache, 
24 f., 210, 1867 (,=Abhandl. bayr. Akad. Wiss., I CL, XI, II, 498 f., 684). 

20 Hartmann (The Gongu-Hrolfs saga, 54, 1912) concludes that it does not. 
Unfortunately he has not made a thorough study of the saga; cf. Hollander, 
Modern Language Notes, XXVIII, 254. 1913. 

21 Fortunately this saga has recently been adequately edited (by E. Olson 
1912) and rather appears (cf. especially pp. LXXVI ff.) to be a late version of a 
fomaldarsaga, anomalous it is true in that its hero is not exactly pre-Icelandic, 
but in its case remoteness of place seems to make up for the lack of remoteness 
in time. It is anyhow not a very typical representative of a fomaldarsaga, 
but rather, if its hero has been correctly identified, shows us what the Jdms- 
vlkinga saga with reduced historical perspective might have become. 
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historical or legendary character, as for example in the case of 
the Hrdmundar saga, while all that is told of him is fictitious or 
borrowed freely from older fornaldarsqgur dealing with other per- 
sons. Almost on the dividing line stands here the Hdlfs saga. The 
lygisaga may further and often does connect its characters genea- 
logically with persons of the heroic legend, and we may even find 
fornaldarsaga-material interpolated in later redactions of lygisogur, 
as for example the matter appertaining to StarkaSr and Alrekr in 
the later version of the Gautreks saga or that of Helgi Hadding- 
jaskati in the late version of the Hrdmundar saga upon which the 
Griplur rest. That the fornaldarsogur even prior to the composi- 
tion of lygisogur show the intrusion of fictitious elements is perhaps 
not to be denied and Olrik calls attention to what he regards as 
such among the tales of Icelandic origin related by Saxo. But his 
grounds for referring to these as lygisqgur seem to me inconclusive 
and inadequate and there is no other reason for assuming the 
existence of full-fledged lygisQgur prior to the Fri^jdfs saga, that 
is before the middle of the thirteenth century. The Hrdmundar 
saga must date from about the same time or slightly later. 22 

The skroksogur as fictitious successors to the Islendingasaga-type 
we need not further characterize here, except to say that they may 
include adventures in the Scandinavian home-lands quite of the 
sort found in the other lygisqgur, and these so thoroughly Scandi- 
navian in their nature that scenes from the Kjalnesinga saga would 
certainly be regarded as one of the sources of Ibsen's Peer Gynt, 
could there be shown any possibility of Ibsen having known this 
saga. 23 

The lygisaga in the more restricted sense is constructed at the 
outset entirely on the model of the fornaldarsaga; viking-adven- 
tures are its distinctive theme and its scene is laid mostly in 
the Scandinavian home-land and the countries subject to viking- 
raids in the heroic period. The distinction from the fornaldar- 
saga lies, as already said, in the fact that the lygisaga-hero 
enters upon the literary arena as a personage unknown to story 

22 Cf. Modem Philology, IX, 389, 1912; StjapmxHrasqgur referred to occa- 
sionally in Icelandic literature are not necessarily lygisqgur, but may well have 
been fairy-stories, whose early existence in Iceland is sufficiently attested by 
the fornaldarsqgur. 

23 This similarity has been noted by Yngvar Nielsen, Sproglige og historiske 
afhandlinger viede Sophus Bugges minde, 1908, 151). 
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or song. Legendary ancestors are, however, easily loaned him 
and with this show of pedigree and exaggerated tales of prowess 
the author endeavors to make good his obvious defects. The 
result is the inevitable one: the heroes of this made-to-order 
saga are not convincing; however doughty their deeds, one feels 
the contrast between them and StarkaSr or Hrolfr kraki, even 
though the latter may meet us in very late sagas. 

A further subdivision of the lygisQgur into two classes, lygisqgur 
norfirlanda and sufirlanda of Mogk, 24 is in the main a chronological 
one based upon the progressively greater influence of the foreign 
romances upon this type. To the earlier class would belong all 
the lygisQgur of Rafn's second and third volumes. Of these there 
are now critical editions of the Frifipjofs saga,® the Gautreks saga,™ 
the B6sa saga 27 and the Hrdlfs saga GautrekssonarP The others 
should all be similarity edited. 

Some of the latest of the sagas of Rafn's third volume show 
already transitions to the second class just mentioned, namely the 
lygisqgur affected by the foreign romances of chivalry. This influ- 
ence is shown by foreign names and new scenes from the orient: 
India, Tattaria, Arabia and all conceivable countries, foreign words 
and chivalrous ideas and institutions, tournaments and what not. 29 
The composition of this last class of lygisQgur presupposes the thor- 
ough establishment of the riddarasQgur. These reached Iceland 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century, coming by way of 
Norway, and were hardly well established in Icelandic favor before 
1300, 30 so that the lygisqgur su*8rlanda cannot antedate the four- 
teenth century. The Icelandic treatment of the foreign romances 
was from the first freer and more independent than the Norwegian, 
as can be noted wherever both versions of the same saga are pre- 
served, 31 and the gradual transition from free treatment of foreign 
original to independent fiction cannot be followed so well here, 
owing to the lack or inaccessibility of material. In fact literary 

24 Paul, Grundriss, IF, 845, 879, 1904. 

*Larsson, Kjifbenliavn, 1893; Halle, 1901; cf. Wenz, Die Frityjofs saga, 
Halle, 1914. 

"Ranisch, Berlin, 1900 ( = Palaestra, XI). 

27 Jiriczek, Strassburg, 1893. 

28 Detter, Halle, 1891 (=the first of Zwei Fornaldarsogur). 

29 Cf. Gould in Modern Philology, VII, 208, 1909. 
"> Cf. Mogk, op. cil., 859. 

" Cf. Mogk, loc. cit. 
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history is here face to face with terra incognita of the most unex- 
plored description. Apart from the five sagas published byCeder- 
schiold, 32 which belong mostly with the riddarasqgur rather than 
the lygisQgur, there are almost no available and but one critical 
edition, 33 in fact of most of them no prints whatever. To the 
great need of such an edition Jiriczek has already called attention, 34 
and it is to be hoped that this last remaining phase of Old Icelandic 
literature may yet be properly edited, as the rimur and Scaldic 
poetry are being. The advantages of such an edition should prove 
far-reaching: in the first place it must add somewhat to our knowl- 
edge of Icelandic vocabulary, and such additions are not without 
interest to Germanic lexicography. In the same connection may 
be mentioned the conclusions made possible by the numerous loan- 
words known in Icelandic only from this class of sagas. In the 
second place it must, as Jiriczek emphasizes, increase our knowledge 
of Old Icelandic folk-lore, and that means contributions to our 
knowledge of comparative folk-lore and ultimately of Germanic 
mythology. Thirdly such publication must inevitably unearth a 
considerable bulk of facts and relations bearing upon the com- 
parative literature of the Middle Age. Traces of lost or preserved 
English, French and other European romances may be confidently 
expected in many of these sagas and a less immediate influence 
demonstrated in them all. And finally it is of the greatest import- 
ance to our knowledge of Old Icelandic literature itself, not simply 
because the history of Icelandic literature is incomplete without a 
knowledge of its fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but even if 
we choose to neglect these in themselves, because of the light it is 
in some cases bound to cast backward upon the thirteenth and 
preceding centuries. A thorough investigation of the sources of 
the Hrdmundar saga Gripssonar is for example sure to throw light 
upon certain fragments of what is known as the second Eddie song 
of Helgi Hundingsbani, and it is not impossible that there may be 
other analogous cases. A people's literature can certiinly not be 
understood, except it be approached from both directions in the 
light of all facts obtainable. 

Nor with the texts of the lygisQgur themselves is the entire stock 
of2material for their study exhausted. Their matter is preserved 

3 'Fornsdgur Su'Srlanda, Lund, 1884. 

"The Rimundar saga keisarasonar has recently been edited by Broberg, 

KjSbenhavn, 1909-12. 

"Zeitschr.f. d. PkUol., XXVI, 2 ff., 1894. 
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to us variously retold in later popular poetic versions. These 
include the Icelandic rimur together with Faroese, Norwegian, Swe- 
dish and Danish ballads. The Icelandic rimur date from the close 
of the fourteenth and from subsequent centuries and with few 
exceptions follow closely saga-originals. As their origin falls within 
the period of great popularity of lygisqgur it is by no means strange 
that this type of saga is very numerously represented among the 
sources of the rimur, many of them preserving the matter of 
lygisqgur otherwise lost to us. 

Probably from about the same period dates the export of Ice- 
landic saga-material to the Faroes and the Scandinavian .mother- 
country, material which in these lands formed the basis of popular 
ballads. These were recorded in Denmark and Sweden from the 
sixteenth century on, in the Faroes from the close of the eighteenth 
and in Norway from the nineteenth century. All have represen- 
tatives containing Icelandic saga-material, none other in such pro- 
portion nor so faithful to the originals as the Faroese, a goodly 
number of which appear to go back specifically to Icelandic lygisog- 
«r. 35 Most of these are not yet published, but are accessible at 
the Royal Library in Copenhagen in manuscript-volumes carefully 
prepared for publication under the direction of Svend Grundtvig. 
When the material of these is more thoroughly studied it must 
inevitably throw light upon the Icelandic literature of the four- 
teenth and subsequent centuries, perhaps most of all upon the 
lygisQgur. 

Judged esthetically as a literary production the lygisQgur do not 
stand as the highest representatives of Icelandic saga-writing, nor 
need we lavish any great meed of praise upon them; we may on the 
other hand refrain from the annihilating judgment contained in 
the "fabula putidissimd" applied by the historian, Thomas Bartho- 
lin the younger, to the porsteins saga Vikingssonar. 36 Certainly 
the lygisQgur are not lacking in their own peculiar interest and 
even charm. Not as works of art in themselves, however, but as 
portraying a phase of the Middle Age and as a contribution to the 
eventual clearing up of some of its mysteries they are deserving of 
recognition and of that reverence owed by scholarship to all works 
of the human intellect and artistic imagination through the ages. 

A. LeRoy Andrews. 

Cornell University. 

* Cf. index^of Olrik in Ark.f. nord. Fil., VI, 246 fi., 1890. 

* Antiquitatum danicarum, etc., Hafniae, 1689, p. 221. 



